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ELLEN SHARPLY ADMONISHED 


A WIFE’S STORY. 
CHAPTRR XV.—THE LAST. 
Turre was an old man in the village, a shoe- 
maker, whom I very well remembered as disagree- 
able, inquisitive, and caustic, and on whom I had 
No. 366, 1858. 





BY THE OLD SHOEMAKER, 


not cared to call during my sojourn at Fair Holt. 
It happened, however, that one evening as I vas 
returning from a long walk, fatigued and painfully 
agitated in mind, though I kuew not why, I met 
old Thompson unexpectedly. I would have passed 
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hie with a slight salutation; but he would not let | I was still less able to do it when a letter Buen 


me off so easily. He had been so wanting to see 
* Miss Ellen,” he said; but he supposed I was 
too proud now to look in upon him and his old 


woman, as I used to do years back, when I was a | 
sprightly young lady, and “went about with the | 
old parson, and Master Harry, as they called him, | 


and the rest on ’em.” 

Oh no, I said, I hoped I was not proud; but 
my stay at Fair Holt would be very short, I 
thought; but if it would be any pleasure to him 
and his wife, I would look in upon them before I 
left. 

Very short, would it be? he repeated, with a 
penetrating, or what he meant for a penetrating, 
look from beneath his shaggy eye-brows. Well, 
he wasn’t sorry to hear that. 

Not sorry ! 

** No, not sorry at all, ma’am,” said the old man, 
sharply ; “you know I was always plain-spoken ; 
and if all that I have heard is true, you have been 
here too long already.” 

“ T cannot say what you have heard, Mr. Thomp- 
son,’ I replied, coldly; for I felt that I had a 
right to be offended at his speech; “ but I suppose 
I must be allowed to be the best judge of my own 
affairs.” 

“* May-be, ma’am—may-be ; no offence, I hope,” 
he went on, not at allabashed. ‘‘ But it is not 
everybody as is that ; I beg your pardon, however, 
and hope you will forgive an old man who wishes 
you well, if he does not prophesy smooth things.” 

* What can you mean, Mr. Thompson P” I asked 
angrily. 

“ Just this, Miss Ellen—you must let me call 
you Miss Ellen, it comes more natural than the 
other name—they do say that you have got tired 
of living with your husband, that’s Master Harry 
Temple, and are trying how nice it would be to be 
unmarried ; and I say that no good can come of it.” 
And he planted his walking-stick firmly in the 
ground, and resting both hands upon it, looked me 
full in the face. 

“Who dares to say that of me?” I asked; 
“and what right have you to pry into my private 
affairs, and my husband’s? 1 think it is very im- 
pertinent indeed, and very wrong. Do you not 
remember where it is said, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour ?’” 

“ God forbid I should do that,” rejoined the old 
man, reverently ;  “ but there are more texts than 
one in that good old book, Miss Ellen; and ano- 
ther of them runs something like this: ‘ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as unto 
the Lord ; for the husband is the head of the wife.’ 
There’s text for text, Mrs. Temple.” 

I would not stay to hear more ; but, coldly thank- 
ing the old shoemaker for his unnecessary concern 
on my account, telling him that he was mistaken 
in his conjectures, and warning him against repeat- 
ing them to others, I hastened home. 

I have said that I was fatigued and agitated 
before I fell in with old Thompson, and the short 
conference with him had not allayed that agitation. 
By the time I reached Fair Holt, I felt seriously 
unwell, and little able to give Susan the sharp lec- 
ture which was on my mind, for having, as I sup- 
a made me the subject of conversation in the 
village. 





| Henry, which had arrived one my absence, was 
i 


put into my hands. The letter had been by some 
means delayed at the post-office, and was several 
hours behind its proper time of delivery. I had 
written to my husband twice or thrice since I had 
been at Fair Holt, but until now had received no 
reply; and it may be that this was one cause of 
my lowness of spirits. I opened the letter with 
trembling hands, and read as follows :— 


“ Dearest Exren—IfI have seemed neglect- 
ful, do not blame me too severely. And if, while 
you have been absent from Temple Court, I have 
not written so often or so much as you expect- 
ed, forgive me. I am afraid you have thought 
me unkind in persisting in my determination not 
to join you in London or at Fair Holt ; and it may 
be that the determination was at first a hasty one. 
Do not judge too harshly of me, however; for I 
deeply regret that we had the shadow of a mis- 
understanding on the subject. You will not be 
any longer angry with me, I am sure—if you have 
hitherto reproached me—when I tell you that I 
am in deep distress. I have not liked to trouble 
you with what might have proved unfounded 
anxieties; but I can no longer doubt. Dear Ellen, 
my mother—my own dear mother—is pyine. I 
have written heretofore as slightly about this 
illness as I was able, for I hoped it might be soon 
removed, and I did not wish to mar your enjoy- 
ments or to hasten your return. But the disease 
has taken a fearful stride, and is making rapid 
progress, and nothing remains but to apply such 
alleviations as we are able, and to submit to the 
Divine will; but it is a saddening stroke, which 
exceeds in painful severity all that I have ever yet 
felt. Dear Ellen—dear wife—I am sure when 
you receive this, you will hasten your return to 

“Your poor, loving 
“ Harry.” 


With what self-reproach and keen upbraidings 
I was stricken before I had come to the end of this 
letter, it would not be easy for me now to describe. 
For a moment my pain and weariness were lost and 
swallowed up by greater pain of mind. I hastily 
summoned Susan, and—as I afterwards learned— 
in passionate and incoherent language declared my 
intention of commencing my homeward journey in 
that self-same hour. 

It was well for me then that Susan had more 
sense and self-composure than I. I remember but 
little that passed; but the sharp, burning, throb- 
bing pain in my temples, and the restless weariness 
of body which presently returned with tenfold 
violence, as it then seemed, I can never forget. 

“You must not think of leaving Fajr Holt tc- 
night; you must not, indeed,” said Susan, as I lay 
writhing on the couch, upon which, on the recur- 
rence of the distressing paroxysms of pain, I had 
thrown myself, with the vain hope of relief. And 
she soothed me as she would have soothed a frac- 
tious child. ‘“ To-morrow, dear Miss Ellen, to- 
morrow, it shall be as you think best; but to- 
night I must have my way.” 

And she had her way; for I had no power to 
resist. So completely was I prostrated in mind 
and body, that when I attempted to write a hurried 
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reply to Henry’s letter, the pen repeatedly fell 
from my hand, and the few words which, after 
many painful efforts, I traced, had neither sense 
jior coherence. 

TI‘was conscious of this at the time, and I aban- 
doned the task. “I need not write,” I said at 
length, pushing my desk from me; “I shall be 
there before a letter can reach him.” 

Before morning, I was delirious. 

Long afterwards, I knew, or at least it was con- 


jectured, that I had taken the infection of a dan- 


gerous fever from the child of a wretched woman 
who, not many days after my arrival at Fair Holt, 
passed through the village begging, and who— 
having met me as I was walking alone—besought 
me to examine the sick child which she carried in 
her arms. I assented to this, gave the woman 
some relief, and saw her no more; and before my 
illness commenced, as was afterwards discovered, 
the child and its mother were both dead. I return, 
however, to my own personal narrative. 

Through that long, as it appeared to me, and 
painful night, my illness rapidly increased. Susan 
and the old gardener’s wife watched by my bed- 
side till dawn, and plied me with such remedies as 
were at hand; but vainly. And in the morning, 
without my consent, which I was past the power of 
giving or withholding, the gardener was despatched 
for a doctor—the same who had attended my 
father in his last illness. 

I know nothing more that happened for many, 
many days; but while I was insensible to all 
around me, my disordered imagination was filled 
with strange and distressing visions. Around me 
appeared to be mocking sprites, active and horribly 
grotesque in their aspects, pointing at me as they 
bounded to and fro, with long skinny fingers, and 
leering at me with evil, vindictive eyes. I was,as 
I thought, cruelly tormented with burning wires 
incessantly drawn beneath me as I Jay, and con- 
stantly renewed, from which I strove to escape by 
frantically casting myself from the bed, and should 
again and again have rushed from the room, but 
that I was restrained by my attendants. Mean- 
while, the scene appeared to shift from place to 

lace. Now I was at Temple Court, but my hus- 

and was not there; every face was strangely 
averted from me us with intense loathing. Then 
I was in Square, in one of my aunt’s gayest 
parties; but there was none to speak a cheering 
word, or greet me with a familiar smile; while 
here, and at every place, the mocking sprites 
danced hideously around me. 

And amidst it all, one form was never long 
absent, and that the only form I could recognise. 
Whether at Temple Court, or in London, or at 
Fair Holt, as my fancy rapidly flitted from place 
to place, there was Old Thompson, with his sharp 
eye perpetually fixed on me from beneath the 
peinenee of his shaggy brows. Oh, how I 
oathed and feared him ; how, in my ravings, I 
begged he would go, and leave me in quiet ; how 
I demanded that he should be removed by force! 
There he was, ever looking at me, and grimly 
smiling, as in scorn of my weakness and agony. 
I could not shut him out; day and night, day and 
night, he was there, at my bed-foot when my eyes 
were cast that way; on my right side if I turned; 
on my left, if I once again altered my position : 








and, oh horrible! when I closed my eyes, he was 
more vividly before me than ever. 

He spoke, too: he was always talking; be- 
ginning at the deepest bass, and gradually rising 
to the shrillest treble, quicker and quicker at every 
utterance till the climax was reached, and then re- 
commencing the never-ending theme. And always 
the same words—always the same; day and night 
the same: ‘ Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands !” 

“ Wives, submit yourselves—submit yourselves, 
unto—your own husbands, own husbands, hus- 
bands.” 

Oh, that terrible old shoemaker ! 


God had mercy on me at last. 
I lapsed into utter insensibility. 

And then, one happy, happy day, as I lay with 
closed eyes, I became gradually conscious of 
whispered voices around me—oh, how different 
from that of oid Thompson! and of a cooling, 
gentle air fanning me. Pain was gone; terror 
had fled; the horrible visions had vanished. 

I did not open my eyes ; for I feared to break 
the delicious spell that seemed cast over me; and 
my weak wandering senses became more and more 
conscious of blessed reality. 

Presently, lips were gently laid on mine, anda 
warm tear fell upon my cheek; and then I looked up. 

“ Harry, Harry! dear, dear Harry! dear hus- 
band !” I could only whisper the words; and my 
poor thin arms were so weak, so very weak, that I 
could not throw them round his neck. 

It did not need. His arm was round me. 

“ Dear Harry! Dear husband!’ I could not 
say anything else. 

The next day, and the next, he sat by my bed- 
side, never leaving me, save when I slept; and 
then my dear old governess relieved his watch. 

I was pronounced out of danger. The crisis 
was past, and recovery, though it might be slow, 
was to. be confidently hoped for and calculated 
on. But it was not till another and another day 
had passed, and strength was evidently returning, 
that he suffered me to speak—even of his mother. 

At length he told me how very ill she was, 
sinking in rapid decline; but how, when she 
first heard of my illness, she had made it her own 
urgent request that Henry would forget the 
mother in his care for the wife ; and how he had 
hastened to Fair Holt, scarcely daring to hope 
that he should see his mother again, and fearing 
that mother and wife would soon be lost to him. 

* And how long, dear Harry, how long have 
you been here?” I asked in a low voice; for as 
yet my strength was like the feebleness of infancy. 
He had been by my bedside many days, he said, 
before my consciousness returned ; but that bit- 
terness was over now. 

“ And your mother, Henry—your dear mother?” 

“ She yet lives.” 

“ Go, Harry ; leave me now; you must indeed. 
Tam well cared for; you must not remain here 
any longer; I have kept you too long already ;” it 
was not jealously that I said this. ‘ But bless me, 
Harry, before I go; and—oh, forgive, forgive!” 

* Dearest, I have nothing to forgive,” he said, 
and tears rolled dowr his manly cheeks; “ or rather, 
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we have something, each of us perhaps, to forgive 
and to forget.” * 

“Not to forget, Henry, dear Henry; not to 
forget. But do not let us speak of this now. 
You must think only of your mother; and hasten, 
hasten. It may be too late already.” 

And Henry left me the next day, because I 
wished it; but shall I not say how, before he 
pressed my cheek and bade me farewell, he prayed 
with me—and how earnestly he prayed !—that 
the chastening providences through which we had 
passed and were passing, and through which we 
might have yet to pass, might yield in us both the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness; that we might 
both be instructed and led, and be made more and 
better to each other, and more Godward and heaven- 
ward than we had ever been. And so he left me. 

And my dear old governess, kind Mrs. Page, 
became my constant nurse, and much nursing I 
needed for many weeks. And as I slowly regained 
health, did I, from time to time, confess to her my 
folly, and pride, and self-will, and perverseness ; 
and not to her alone—no, not to her alone. 

And then, how mildly and kindly did she coun- 
sel me, and from her own history show me how 
every evil passion is the torment of its own pos- 
sessor! And how did she encourage me to hope 
that—though past errors could be neither oblite- 
rated nor recalled—for the time to come I might 
be the wiser and the happier for the things that I 
had suffered. 

And in the silence of night, and the solitude of 
my chamber by day, how, in that precious season 
of convalescence, did the memory of my father, 


and his past instructions, and the never-forgotten 
friendship of Henry’s uncle, revive in my heart, 
while the giddy scenes of the world, the spirit of 
which I had, alas! too eagerly imbibed, seemed 


like the madness which indeed they were. How 
also did I review, in mind and soul, the conjugal 
vow—too often uttered in thoughtlessness or in 
mockery—to “love, honour, and obey!” And 
how, with all and above all, as I humbly trust, 
did I seek Divinie grace and help for time to come, 
and pray, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew within me a right spirit.” 

I was yet unable to leave the sitting-room, and 
brave the outer air, when Henry once more came 
to Fair Holt. He was in deep mourning—we 
were both of us in deep mourning—for his mother 
was dead. 

Shall I speak of my return to Temple Court? 
Shall I tell how many happy, thrice happy years 
I have passed there since? ‘There is no need. 

We pass a few weeks of every summer at Fair 
Holt, in memory of those old times, and this is all 
the change we have ever sought or needed. 
Long as he lived, old Thompson used to be among 
the first to greet our arrival ; and I never heard 
him repeat the ungracious words that he was not 
sorry my stay was likely to be short. At first I 
used to shudder to see his sharp, quick eye and 
shaggy eyebrows, and to hear his deep-toned 
voice. But I got accustomed to it, and I never 
told him how he had haunted my fever-stricken 
brain. 

At last he died, and his “ old woman” died, and 
my doctor died, and my dear old governess died 
also. Susan was married years and years ago, and 





has grandchildren. My uncle and aunt died; and 
my poor cousin Clara died, deserted and broken- 
hearted. 

Why should I strive to hide it? my husband’, 
head is grey—very grey; and mine has grey 
hairs here and there upon it also. But we do not 
seem old to each other, though we probably do to 
all the world besides. 

Reader, I have told you as much of my history 
as it concerns you to know. Farewell. 





THE PIRATE: 
A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE. 


It is now many years ago since I was sojourning 
for a few months in the island of Jamaica. A 
beautiful place it is; but, at the time I am speak- 
ing of, its beauty was marred by the dark stain 
of slavery, and the surrounding seas were infested 
with piratical craft, commanded and manned by 
lawless, desperate, bloodthirsty men. 

It was among the numerous inlets, coves, and 
creeks on the coast of the Spanish island of Cuba, 
which is within about sixty miles of Jamaica, 
that these vessels—constructed so as to draw little 
water—sheltered themselves when pursued by 
ships of war, which, on account of their heavy 
draught of water, could not follow them into their 
hiding-places. 

I believe these piratical barks were chiefly 
built and fitted out in Cuban ports—some, even 
in the harbour of the Havannah itself, under the 
very eye, so to speak, of the first authorities. 
Their form, rigging, and armament clearly be- 
trayed the buccaneering work they were destined 
for; but the Spanish authorities either could not, 
or would not, prevent these outrageous doings. 
At the period to which our narrative refers, the 
state of things at the Havannah, the capital of the 
island, was appalling. The Governor-General of 
the island was said to have confessed to the cap- 
tain of an English frigate, that he could not de- 
pend upon his subordinates for carrying out his 
orders ; whilst the English merchants resident at 
the Havannah were afraid to remonstrate with the 
Spanish authorities, against the frauds and insults 
they were continually exposed to from corrupt 
employés and reckless plunderers, lest they should 
be assassinated. 

Ina majority of instances the buccaneers escaped 
the punishment due to their atrocious crimes. Now 
and then, however, they were brought to dread ac- 
count by the perseverance and valour of British 
naval officers and seamen. Such was the case 
with regard to a pirate schooner called “ La Zara- 
gozana,” one of the most notorious of those pests 
of the Caribbean seas. She had skulked into a 
small shallow bay on the southern coast of Cuba, 
but was captured, with her captain and the whole 
crew, after a desperate struggle, by the officers and 
sailors detached for the purpose, in two well-armed 
boats, from a British man-of-war cruizing off the 
island. 

She was brought, as a prize, into Port Royal, 
Jamaica. By the obliging permission of the 
English naval officer in charge, I went over her. 
The so-called captain, and his reckless crew of 
twenty-four men—all Spaniards—had already been 
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removed to the prison of Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica, preparatory to their being tried for piracy 
and murder. 

“La Zaragozana” was indeed a formidable ves- 
sel of her class, and for her purposes. Her hull 
was painted black ; she was low in the water ; had 
a long eighteen-pounder amidships, mounted on a 
circular swivel, so that the fire could be directed 
upon any point. In addition to this, she mounted 
five twelve-pounders. Several brass four-pounders, 
too, were so fixed upon the taffrails, that their fire 
could be directed, and their shot poured, into any 
boats that might get alongside, containing board- 
ing-parties. Around the mast were ranged pikes, 
ground as sharp as razors; and numbers of cut- 
lasses, equally sharp, were lying about the deck. 

The deck itself was greased, in order that as- 
sailants who had succeeded in boarding the vessel 
might slip, and fall, and thus become an easy prey 
to the savages on board. There were also many 
earthen pots, filled with combustible matter, 
which, on being thrown into boats alongside, 
would break, and emit a dense fetid smoke; thus 
confusing and half-stifling their crews. Add to 
all this, high boarding-nettings, stores of mus- 
kets, pistols, and ammunition, and you have every 
possible appliance for a rover’s bark. Large quan- 
tities of merchandise, apparel, and property of 
every description—all plunder, of course—were 
found on board; and it was fearful to imagine 
what the sufferings and the fate must have been 
of those to whom it had legitimately belonged. 

I was present at the trial of the captain and his 
crew ; the latter consisting, as already mentioned, 
of twenty-four men—all Spaniards. A more despe- 
rate-looking set of ruffians could not be imagined. 
They were mostly young men. Some of them 
looked more abject than fierce ; but the furrowed, 
forbidding countenances of a few fellows, rather 
advanced in years, wore the unmistakeable impress 
of crimes of the deepest dye. It was arranged 
that the captain should be tried the first. He 
was a man of middle height, apparently from 
thirty to thirty-five years of age. His complexion 
was very dark ; he had large, black, piercing, rest- 
less eyes ; his thick hair and bushy whiskers were 
also jet black. His features were good; and, upon 
the whole, he might. have been called a handsome 
man. He wore a loose jacket of dark brown 
Spanish cloth, and trousers of the same material. 
He had no waistcoat, but his loins were girded b 
a red woollen sash, the ample folds of which 
reached nearly as high as his broad chest. The 
cap he held in his hand, and which I had seen on 
his head before he entered the court-house, was 
made of bright red cloth, and was something in 
the form of the ancient Phrygian bonnet. He 
stepped into the dock with perfect composure, 
and was forthwith arraigned on three charges, 
one of piracy and two of murder. 

That crowded Kingston court-house was indeed, 
to me, a novel and very impressive scene. On the 
bench was the Chief Justice of Jamaica (Mr. Scar- 
lett), brother, I believe, of the late Lord Abinger. 
He presided with much dignity and courtesy. On 
either side of him sat two assistant judges, gentle- 
men of mature age, selected from experienced in- 
habitants of the colony. Each had a salary of 
£500 sterling a-year. Their offices, I believe, are 








similar to those of the aldermen of London, who 
sit on the judicial bench at the London criminal 
courts. There were several barristers in court, 
wearing the usual gowns, but no wigs, on account 
of the great heat of a tropical climate. The Attor- 
ney-General ably conducted the prosecution ; and 
two barristers, of good standing, were appointed to 
defend the prisoners, which they did with great 
zeal and ability. 

. A detailed account of this trial would not inte- 
rest the general reader. I will therefore confine 
myself to narrating some incidents which struck 
me as being curious. An interpreter was ap- 
pointed to explain to the prisoner whatever might 
be necessary in the course of the trial ; likewise to 
the Court and pleaders. ‘The proceedings com- 
menced by the Clerk of the Crown reading the 
formal charges, in English—not one word of which, 
of course, the prisoner comprehended. He stood 
perfectly unmoved, and apparently indifferent. The 
interpreter was rather an elderly gentleman. I 
think he was what is called in the West Indies “a 
brown man,” though his features were quite those 
of a white. 

Turning towards the prisoner, he read the 
charge to him in Spanish. I understood that lan- 
guage pretty well, and I could not help thinking 
how strange and incomprehensible our minute, pro- 
lix forms must have appeared to the Spanish pi- 
rate, to whom, indeed, Jaw of any kind must have 
been altogether a dead letter. He kept his eye 
fixed upon the interpreter. In due time came the 
formal accusation, that on such a day he (the pri- 
soner) being in command of the schooner, “ La 
Zaragozana,” did with a certain gun—I will speak 
of its loading presently—fire upon a vessel named, 
thereby killing some person, who was also named 
and described. 

I was standing close to the interpreter, and very 
near the prisoner at the bar, listening and observ- 
ing with intense anxiety. When the interpreter 
came to that part where the gun was described, 
he called it, “Un canon cargado con polo y bala,” 
a cannon loaded with dus¢ and ball. The pirate- 
captain started, and smiled oddly. I dare say I 
did the same; for, to my great astonishment, the 
worthy interpreter had used the word polvo— 
meaning dust, and sometimes a pinch of snuff— 
instead of polvora—gunpowder. I gently tapped 
him on the shoulder, and, apologizing, mentioned 
the mistake he had inadvertently made, suggest- 
ing its correction to the prisoner. He thanked 
me, and complied with my friendly hint. The 
pirate-captain nodded his head, grinned for an 
instant in a ghastly, satirical manner, and resumed 
his usual indifferent demeanour. 

After the arraignment, the prisoner was asked, 
through the interpreter, whether he was guilty or 
not guilty of the crime of piracy. He bent down 
to the interpreter and said, in a low tone, “ Unfor- 
tunately I am guilty.” However, upon being told 
by the kind gentleman that he would do more 
wisely by saying not guilty, he did so. 

The two able counsel for the defence now made 
every exertion to delay the trial. They handed up 
to the Chief Justice an affidavit, stating that “ La 
Zaragozana’’ was a Spanish letter of marque, fitted 
out at the Havannah for another port in Cuba, 
called Nuevitas, where the regular ship’s papers 
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were deposited. They prayed for time to send 
thither for them, as the lives of the prisoner at 
the bar and his companions depended on the pro- 
duction of those papers. All this was, however, 
overruled, after a most calm and attentive consi- 
deration on the part of the Chief Justice, and a 
consultation between the Attorney-General and 
the Judge-Advocate General. 

The prisoners were, in fact, actually taken when 
committing piracy. The story of the papers was 
a palpable subterfuge. Their only proper depo- 
sitory was, of course, on board the vessel to which 
they had reference, in order that they might be 
exhibited, in case of need, to men-of-war cruisers, 
so as to account for a vessel with such an aggres- 
sive armament as I have described, being at sea in 
time of peace. It was also well known that forged 
ships’ papers could be procured at Cuba, at any 
time, for money. ‘The trial, by jury, accordingly 
proceeded. The poor interpreter made another 
rather awkward mistake. The clerk of the Court 
asked the prisoner, in English, the usual ques- 
tion, “ How will you be tried ?’—the form of an- 
swer being, “ By God and my country.” The in- 
terpreter put the question to the pirate-captain in 
Spanish. The man stared, but said nothing. He 
was all at sea, so to speak. The interpreter then 
told him, according to his fashion, what reply he 
should make, viz., “ Por Dios, y la tierra”—lite- 
rally meaning, “ By God and the earth ;” for, in- 
stead of translating “ country’ by the proper 
words, “ la patria,” he had called it “Za tierra” 
—the earth, or ground. The pirate shrugged his 
shoulders and said, in Spanish, “‘ Muy bien; por 


Dios y la tierra’—* Very well; by God and the 
earth”—the shrug meaning, no doubt, “ Anything 
you please !”” 

The guilt of the captain and his lawless crew 
was fully proved, upon the most undeniable evi- 


dence. They were all sentenced to death, and 
soon afterwards were hanged at Port Royal, within 
sight of the vessel in which their fearful crimes 
had been committed. The captain and ten of the 
crew were executed one day, and the remaining 
fourteen on the following one. 

Cuba was, at the above period, a most lawless 
place. At about the time “ La Zaragozana” was 
taken and carried into Jamaica, an American mer- 
chant vessel was boarded in the night, only eight 
miles from the fortified harbour of the Havannah, 
by the crews of two apparently pilot-boats. The 
first thing they did was to plunge a large knife 
into the captain’s body, killing him instantly. 
They then murdered the helpless sailors they came 
across, plundered the vessel, and decamped. She 
was with difficulty brought into the Havannah 
the next day, by two seamen who had concealed 
themselves in the fore part of the hold. 

It is deplorable to add, in conclusion, that the 
moral condition of the inhabitants and authorities 
of the island of Cuba has not improved since the 
epoch of which we have been speaking. Its cli- 
mate is beautiful, and its capital, the Havannah, is 
one of the most flourishing and brilliant cities in 
the world, with every outward sign of civilization. 
And yet, in its creeks and coves and harbours the 
illegal slave ships are readily and constantly wel- 
eomed, and their wretched human cargoes landed 
and dispersed over the country. 





MUNGO PARK’S MOSS. 





Munco Parx’s Moss (Fissidens bryoides). 
. A tuft, slightly enlarged: this tuft has four capsules. 
. A single specimen, of the natural size. 
. A single specimen of the dwarf variety. 

4. A single specimen, highly magnified. 

5 & 6. Two capsules, each with its calyptra. 

7. A capsule with the calyptra removed, showing the 
peristome, or elegant toothed fringe, round the 
mouth; these teeth are bifid, hence the name 
Fissidens, i.e. cloven tooth. 

8 & 9. Cloven teeth, separated from the rest of peristome. 

10, A leaf, very much magnified. 


A pupitof the great Swedish naturalist, Linneus, 
found a common European moss growing on tlic 
walls of Jerusalem; and our friend Dr. Horatius 
Bonar brought mosses from the Holy Land, and 
from the Lands of the Bible, such as you may 
gather, if you know them, around Edinburgh, or 
on Hampstead Heath. These mosses, like Saxons, 
seem to be wide spread; and if they can find 
moisture they grow, though not with equal Juxuri- 
ance, in Scotland, in the South of Italy, on the 
slopes of the sunny hills of Palestine, and, as you 
will shortly read, even in the African desert, in 
one of the wadys, or valleys with a stream, or the 
traces of what is sometimes a stream, running 
down it. Hasselquist, the pupil of Linnzus, be- 
lieved that “ the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall” was just the small gymnostomum he found 
in the crevices of the stones of these bulwarks of 
Jerusalem ; and Solomon, who was wiser than any 
man that ever lived, and immeasurably wiser than 
any cotemporary—who knew that water ‘from 2 
high source would rise to its level, though carried 
for miles (a fact not supposed to be known to the 
Greeks and Romans)—Solomon, who had zoological 
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gardens, and obtained peacocks and monkeys from 
India—studied plants, from the lofty cedar of the 
immense Lebanon, to the “ wee little bit’? moss 
that sprang out of the walls of his garden. Of the 
knowledge that died with the wisest man, who is 
there that can judge P 

These mosses are, though little, magnificently 
and munificently beautiful. Examine one with a 
magnifying glass, or, better still, put under your 
microscope a leaf or the mouth of the cup, forming 
what you may call the seed-vessel of these plants, 
and you will be astonished at their wondrous 
elegance and marvellous structure. The diversity 
of the different kinds is very great; for their 
Creator has made them different ; and these mosses 
with their netted leaves, with their vessels and 
curious peristome,* as they call the fringed, or 
toothed, or simple part which surrounds the mouth 
—these mosses, with’ their calyptra or cap, like an 
extinguisher, do manifest his glory, just as is done 
by the creatures of the field or thie stars in the 
milky-way—that zone of worlds, shot like sand 
through space. There are some men who study 
mosses and love to gather them. The writer 
knows a young man who once spent hours in the 
winter, when a student at college, writing out the 
character of mosses from books in the university 
library. He got up at five o’clock, and had to 


retreat to bed about seven to get warm, to be 
ready for his studies. 
you see. 

Among collectors of mosses, there was one 
Scotchman, named James Dickson, who came to 
London, the all-devouring metropolis and colony 


It is an engrossing pursuit, 


of taleut, whether in baking or in gardening, in 
art, science, or literature, and to which the Scot- 
tishman resorts often in early life, much as the 
Frenchman does to Paris, in quest of remunerative 
employment, or the native of Russia to St. Peters- 
burg. The Londoners are tasty people. They 
love flowers, and their nurseries, which in James 
Dickson’s days were much closer to St. Paul’s, 
were at Mile End, and at Islington, and covered 
fields off the New Road, as well as at Fulham and 
Brompton and Hammersmith. 

Among other places, now occupied with piles of 
buildings, squares, courts, and streets, Bloomsbury 
had fine gardens behind Bedford House andold Mon- 
tagu House, once the British Museum. Through 
interest and knowledge (for “ Mr. James Dickson, 
Covent Garden,” is recorded as a Fellow, on p. 10 
of the first volume of the “ Transactions of the Lin- 
nean Society,” published in 1791, along with 
such an honorary member as Sir Joseph Banks, 
who, being President of the Royal Society, was in 
consequence an official trustee of the British 
Museum), the Scottish gardener obtained the post 
of managing the Museum garden, then a place of 
fashionable resort. At all events, James Dickson 
used to make frequent. trips to Scotland after 
mosses, and lichens, and fungi, and published a 
quarto work on them. Old Dr. Patrick Neill, of 
Edinburgh, told the writer, some twenty years 
ago, on one of his visits to London, that Dickson 


had been very successful in raising Alpine plants, | 


brought from the Highland mountains on these 
trips. Reader, I address you singly : did you eyer 





* wept around, and oroxa a mouth, 


gaze on an Alpine Forget-me-not, an Alpine Gen- 
tian, or an Alpine Saxifrage in flower? Did you 
ever see a bed of Linnea borealis, with its delicate 
drooping, white, pinky flowers? Did you ever see 
Primula Scotica from Caithness, flowering in a 
London garden (as it once did in mine at Kentish 
Town)? In short, did you ever admire a simple 
Bluebell, waving in the wind, elastic beneath your 
tread, or did you ever look on a Pinguicula, or 
violet-like Butterwort, or snowy Parnassia on a 
bog; or, in one word, did the first blossom of 
Wordsworth’s Celandine in early spring, spreading 
its golden yellow blossoms to catch the sun’s rays, 
ever make you glow? or do you belong to the 
family of Peter Bell, to whom the Primrose was 
“a simple Primrose,” and “nothing more?” It 
the latter be your gens, your genus, in fact, your 
family, read no further; this paper is not written 
for you. 

But wandering even in the Museum gardens, 
James Dickson came to walls, and under these he 
had many a fine Alpine plant in bloom, where the 
Museum gardener now finds difficulty in getting 
Chrysanthemums to grow, and where privet, prim- 
shrub, alone seems to thrive. Dickson showed Dr. 
Neill, once on a time, the Sazxifraga oppositifolia 
from Scotland’s mountains, in bloom, the plant 
which cheered Sir Edward Parry and Lieutenant 
(now Admiral) Sir James Clark Ross, and Captain 
Penny in their Arctic residence. Well, Dickson, we 
have heard, was working in the garden early one De- 
cember morning in 1797, when it was almost dark: ; 
Mungo Park, the celebrated African traveller, and 
who was Dickson’s brother-in-law, had just arrived 
from his first African travels, and had sought his 
relative. Park was himself a naturalist, having de- 
scribed in the “ Linnzean Transactions” some new 
fish he got in the Sumatran and Javanese seas, when 
a surgeon on board the “ Worcester,” East India- 
man, to which Sir Joseph Banks had got him 
appointed after his introduction to him by Dick- 
son. Park found Dickson at work in the old 
Museum garden, and, if I am not mistaken, it was 
on that very occasion he brought Dickson the 
moss which has become historical. Doubtless, 
Park had been well directed by his brother-in- 
law to look after cryptogams, and though much he 
had lost, when robbed in Africa, as every reader of 
his narrative now knows, yet Mungo Park still 
retained specimens of the lovely little Dicranum, 
or Fissidens bryoides ; and the following letter 
to the writer of this paper, from the administra- 
tive Director of the Botanical Garden at Kew, 
explains how young Mr. William Jackson Hooker, 
now the truly eminent Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
ascertained that this was “ the moss which engaged 
Mungo Park’s attention so much in Africa as to 
revive his drooping spirits when sinking under 
fatigue.”’** The letter is dated, “ Royal Gardens, 
Kew, March 6, 1854,’ and is as follows :— 

“My dear Sir—The story of Mungo Park’s 
moss is pretty mach as I have related it in the 
‘British Flora.” In my younger days I used 
frequently to calls upon Mr. Dickson, the great 
cryptogamist, and brother-in-law of Mungo Park. 











* See Hooker’s remarks, at p. 36 of the fifth volume of the 
| “ English Flora,” or vol. ii. of the “ British Flora,” pub- 
| lished 1833, 
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He one day charmed me by showing me a little 
paper containing the identical specimens of the 
moss which revived the drooping spirit of Mungo 
Park when sinking under anxiety and fatigue ; 
and he liberally shared the specimens with me: 
They are now in my herbarium. I should add, 
that they are that variety, or, as some consider it, 
species, which often goes by the name of Fissidens 
exilis, the variety B of bryoides in my Flora. 
* Most truly, my dear Sir, yours, 
“'W. J. Hooxer.” 


Dickson, I need hardly say, received the speci- 
mens direct from Mungo Park. And now for our 
traveller. He was robbed by banditti on the 
25th of August, 1796, when on his road from 
Kooma to Sebidooloo, and was stripped of every- 
thing. ‘“ After they were gone,” he says, “I sat 
for some time looking around me with amazement 
and terror. Whichever way I turned, nothing 
appeared but danger and difficulty. I saw myself 
in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of 
the rainy season, naked and alone; surrounded 
by savage animals and men still more savage. I 
was five hundred miles from the nearest European 
settlement. All these circumstances crowded at 
once on my recollection, and I confess that my 
spirits began to fail me. I considered my fate as 
certain, and that I had no alternative but to lie 
down and perish. The influence of religion, how- 
ever, aided and supported me. I reflected that no 
human prudence or foresight could possibly have 
averted my present sufferings. I was indeed a 
stranger in a strange land, yet I was still under 
the protecting eye of that Providence, who has 
condescended to call himself the stranger’s Friend. 
At this moment, painful as my reflections were, 
the extraordinary beauty of a small moss, in fruc- 
tification, irresistibly caught my eye. I mention 
this, to show from what trifling circumstances the 
mind will sometimes derive consolation; for, 
though the whole plant was not larger than the 
top of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and 
capsula, without admiration. Can that Being 
(thought 1) who planted, watered, and brought to 
perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a 
thing which appears of so small importance, look 
with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings 
of creatures formed after his own image? surely 
not! Reflections like these would not allow me 
to despair. I started up, and, disregarding both 
hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, assured 
that relief was at hand; and I was not dis- 
appointed. In a short time I came to a small 
village.”* A pleasing poetic version of this narra- 
tive was given in the Scottish “ Christian Herald” 
many years ago, by the amiable and pious Robert 
Murray Mc Cheyne. 

This little moss is common, or was common some 
eighteen years ago, on the roadside about Haver- 
stock Hill, and is indeed abundant on sloping banks 
where there is wet, everywhere in woods and else- 
where. It flowers in early spring. Reader, study 
mosses, and buy some such book as Robert Stark’s 
“Popular British Mosses,” and then, when you 





** Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, in 1795, 96, 
and 97,” by Mungo Park, Surgeon, pp. 243, 244: London, 
1799, 4to. 








have mastered that pretty and nicely illustrated 
work, you may buy Hooker and Wilson’s profound 
book on the mosses of these islands. You need 
not be ashamed to study them. He, even Jesus, 
who made thee and thine eye, and yonder sun, 
made that tiny moss, which appeared like an angel 
to, and cheered that traveller, whose name will be 
associated with the discovery of the Niger as long 
as the earth lasts. And doubtless that very clump 
did fulfil its mission. Look, then, at mosses ;. and, 
if they are made so neat and so exquisite, and toil 
not, nor spin not, thinkest thou that He meant 
you only to labour for the meat that perisheth ? 


*.* As McCheyne’s lines may not be familiar to 
some of our readers, we reproduce them here.— 
EpiTor. 


“ The sun had reached his mid-day height, 
And poured down floods of burning light 
On Afric’s barren land ; 
No cloudy veil obscured the sky, 
And the hot breeze that struggled by 
Was filled with glowing sand. 


* % * * % * *% 


“ Dauntless and daring was the mind 
That left all home-born joys behind, 
‘These deserts to explore,— 
To trace the mighty Niger’s course, 
And find it bubbling from its source, 
In wilds untrod before. 


“ And ah! shall we less daring show, 
Who nobler ends and motives know 
Than ever heroes dream ; 
Who seek to lead the savage mind 
The precious fountain-head to find 
Whence flows salvation’s stream ? 


* Sad, faint, and weary on the sand 
Our traveller sat him down, his hand 
Covered his burning head ; 
Above, beneath, behind, around, 
No resting for the eye he fuund— 
All nature seemed as dead. 


“ One tiny tuft of moss alone, 
Mantling with freshest green a stone, 
Fixed his delighted gaze ; 
Through bursting tears of joy he smiled, 
And while he raised the tendril wild, 
His lips o’erflowed with praise. 


“ ¢Oh, shall not He who keeps thee green, 
Here in the waste, unknown, unseen, 
Thy fellow-exile save ? 
He who commands the dew to feed 
Thy gentle flower, can surely lead 
Me from a scorching grave.’ 


“ The heaven-sent plant new hope inspired, 
New courage all his bosom fired, 
And bore him safe along, 
Till, with the evening’s cooling shade, 
He slept within the verdant glade, 
Lulled by the negro’s song. 


“ Thus, we in this world’s wilderness, 
Where sin and sorrow, guilt, distress, 
Seem undisturbed to reign— 
May faint because we feel alone, 
With none to strike our favourite tone, 
And join our homeward strain. 


“ Yet often in the bleakest wild 
Of this dark world, some heaven-born child, 
Expectant of the skies, 
Amid the low and vicious crowd, 
Or in the dwellings of the proud, 
Meets our admiring eyes. 
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“From gazing on the tender flower, 
We lift our eye to Him whose power 
Hath all its beauty given ; 
Who in this atmosphere of death, 
Hath given it life, and form, and breath, 
And brilliant hues of heaven. 


“ Our drooping faith, revived by sight, 
Anew her pinion plumes for flight, 
New hope distends the breast: 
With joy we mount on eagle’s wing, 

With bolder tone our anthem sing, 
And seek the pilgrim’s rest.” 





LLOYD'S BOOK. 


Wuart is Lloyd’s book? Examine the libraries 
of our noblemen, whose shelves bend beneath the 
weight of ponderous tomes, from the first black- 
lettered volume to the last edition of the most 
popular standard work, but no copy of Lloyd's 
book will be found to have a place there. Over- 
haul the book-stalls of London from Whitechapel 
to Chelsea, for a copy, but no bookstall can boast 
of possessing Lloyd’s book. In a fit of despair, 
or ungratified curiosity, go to your bookseller, 
and order him to procure you Lloyd's book ; he 
will tell you it is not to be had; and yet fully 
two thousand copies are printed and issued every 
year. 

What, then, is Lloyd’s book? It is a small 
quarto volume, bound in morocco, issued by a 
committee established for the purpose of obtaining 
a faithful and accurate classification of the mercan- 
tile shipping of the United Kingdom, and contain- 
ing a list and description of such vessels as have 
been surveyed in accordance with certain rules 
laid down by that body. Here is a specimen of 
the information contained in this useful volume :— 


+ Mary Ann. S.r.&Y.M. Brown, (1 cls.) 850 
N.Amr.1850. Tam.O. E. R.P.& 8. Srps 54. trp 57 
Smith. Lon. Liv. Christn, 6.Al. 


A page of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or a cipher 
advertisement in “ The Times,” would be almost 
as comprehensible to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand readers ; yet those few words 
and letters inform the initiated that the “ Mary 
Ann” is a full-rigged ship; she was built in the 
year 1850 in North America; whilst building, a 
special surveyor was constantly in attendance, to 
watch her progress, and exercise a careful super- 
vision that nothing improper was used in her 
construction ; she is sheathed with felt and yellow 
metal to protect her from the ravages of worms, 
the troublesome little insects that so soon render 
an unprotected vessel useless ; she is commanded 
by a captain of the name of Brown, whose skill in 
navigation may be safely trusted, for he possesses 
a first class certificate of competency ; she is 850 
tons register, and built of various descriptions 
of timber, namely, Tamarac oak, elm, red pine, 
and spruce; in the year 1854 some repairs were 
done to her, but in 1857 she was thoroughly re- 
paired. The owner of the “ Mary Ann” intends 
her to trade between Liverpool and New York; 
he owns to the name of Smith, and resides in 
London; and finally, this ship was to remain 
for six years as a first class or A 1 vessel. 

The value of a book containing such information, 


to all whose business calls them to have to do with 
ships, must at once be apparent. Is it the merchant 
who intrusts a valuable cargo to their temporary 
keeping, or the underwriter who insures them, or 
the emigrant who is leaving his native shores P— 
all are interested in having an accurate knowledge 
of the character and description of the ships they 
employ. 

Once in each week, every subscriber—for Lloyd’s 
book is only issued to subscribers—once in each 
week every subscriber is called upon to deliver up 
his copy to an official appointed to collect them, 
who returns the book on the following day, with 
every alteration which has taken place during the 
week accurately posted up against the respective 
vessels affected by such alteration. If a new one 
has been launched and surveyed by Lloyd’s sur- 
veyor, all particulars about her are inserted in a 
supplement. If an old ship has lost her charac- 
ter, through getting damaged, and not having such 
damages properly repaired, or by reason of her age, 
the length of time for which she originally obtained 
a certain character having elapsed, all such alter- 
ations are noted down, and sometimes the words 
“lost,” “ wrecked,” “abandoned,” “ burnt,” or 
“ sunk,” tell a sad and melancholy tale. 

There are five descriptions of characters assigned 
by Lloyd’s surveyors, namely, A 1, A (in red ink) 
i, Eand I. To class A 1 at Lloyd's is the high- 
est character a ship can have ; and according to the 
description of timber of which she is constructed, 
and the character of her stores, so is the number 
of years for which she stands entitled to that 
character. Of the 10,548 vessels registered in 
Lloyd’s book for the current year, we find 6218 
are Al, or first class, and but two are I, or the 
lowest class; there are, however, uo less than 
2167 ships having no character at all. 

By no means all the ships employed in the 
trade of this country are registered in this way ; 
many hundreds never appear in Lloyd’s book at 
all; but, taking the names of those we find so re- 
gistered as a sample of the names usually given 
to ships, some little amusement may be obtained 
from a rough attempt at classifying them. We 
will omit the most numerous, that is, all those 
called after their owners, or some member of their 
immediate family. 

The royal family, nobility, and eminent charac- 
ters seem to be favourite names with ship-owners ; 
for example, we have 25 Victorias, 13 Alberts 
or Prince Alberts, 7 Prince of Wales, and 14 
Princess Royal; whilst each junior prince or 
princess has their representatives as well. 

There are 16 Dukes, besides the Iron Duke, 
and 6 Wellingtons, and one called, par excellence, 
Tue Duke, and 6 Duchesses. Descending a step 
in the peerage, we have 6 Marquises and 7 Mar- 
chionesses, 33 Earls and 21 Countesses, 44 Lords, 
and exactly double that number of Ladies. 

The army is represented by 18 Generals, and 
the navy by 13 Admirals; the bench has one 
solitary representative in Baron Martin; and the 
only literary characters we can find are Burns, 
Byron, and Boz. Some of those good men whose 
names are as household words are here remem- 
bered, such, for example, as John Wesley, John 
Bunyan, Heber, Hedley Vicars, General Have- 





lock, and Livingstone. 
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Names expressive of speed are naturally favour- 
ites. We find 11 Actives, and several Velocity, 
Alacrity, Alert, Brisk, Flying Foam, Driving 
Mist, Arrow, and Faugh a Ballagh, or clear the 
way. 

Some names let us into a little bit of family his- 
tory: there is something of filial affection in call- 
ing a vessel the Faithful Mother, and we can 
imagine her owner to be one who respects the 
fifth commandment. On the other hand, the 
Only Son is doubtless a tribute of parental love. 
We have numbers of Brothers, Sisters, Friends, 
and Cousins, quite a large family, even excluding 
the Seven Brothers, Five Sisters, and the Twins. 
The Girl I Love tells her own story. 

Countries form a prominent feature in our sy- 
nopsis. Not only continents, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, but more especially home, 
so dear to all; thus we have Albion in great 
numbers, and 24 Britannias, Caledonia, Hibernia, 
Cambria, and Emerald Isle; while Erin go 
Bragh bespeaks the warmth of her owner’s heart. 
The inhabitants of these various lands are not for- 
gotten; a place is found for the Englishman, 
Scotchman, Irishman, Frenchman, Zouave, and 
Turk, Creole, Canadian, and Indian, but no one | 
has had the bad taste to name a vessel Scpoy. 

Several names have a raciness and air of defi- 
ance; thus, Cock o’ the Walk, Touch me Not, and 





Let me Alone, seem to imply that any competitor 
has but a poor chance, and had better not try a 
race with them. Come On, on the contrary, in- 
vites a trial of speed, which P’U/ Try apparently 
accepts. There’s something cheering about Ad/ 
Right, Fear Not, and Better Luck Still; and 
something conceited in Wide Awake, Look Out, 
Matchless, and Mark That! We presume that 
Bloomer and Crinoline belong to the same owner, 
and, no doubt, if he builds a third vessel, he will | 
call her the Little Bonnet. The man who put his 
savings in a ship, and named her the Ascendant, | 
can comfort himself with the pleasurable feeling | 
that he must be growing wealthy, for his fortunes | 
are in the ascendant ; and the owner of Profit and | 
Loss, doubtless, hopes the results of his vessel’s | 
earnings may be represented by the first part of 
her name, and that Cornucopia may indeed prove 
a horn of plenty. | 

Such are a few of the names selected from | 
Lloyd’s book. Considerable difficulty is often | 
experienced in finding some peculiar name not | 
already possessed by another vessel ; but the great | 


| 


majority are those called after individuals, either | 
the owner himself, his wife, or some member of his | 


immediate family. 


Looxtne out of his window one summer evening, Luther 
saw, on a tree at hand, a little bird making his brief and 
easy dispositions for a night’s rest. “ Look,” said he, “how 
that little fellow preaches faith to us all. He takes hold 
of his twig, tucks his head under his wing, and goes to 
sleep, leaving God to think for him!” 


I never knew a man to escape failure, in either body or 
— who worked seven days in the week.—Sir Robert 

> 

eel, 


Every man living in a state of grace is a perpetual 
miracle. —TZaylor. 


| d 





INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE MIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘LESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORALS.” 


LESSON XXX. 

Srct. 1.—Partiat Iptocy. 
Institutions for reclaiming and educating Idiots have 
been established by benevolent persons in Switzerland 
and in England; and their success has been wonderful. 
Almost all their patients, though remaining more or 
less of weak intellect, have been brought from the con- 
dition of brutes to be rational Beings; behaving de- 
cently, and learning some handicraft trades by which 
they can earn a subsistence. And some of them, though 
as unfit to take care of themselves as a child, yet dis- 
play much ability in some particular point. One, for 
instance, became a painter of considerable excellence, 
For idiocy is often partial. There is a case recorded 
of a poor Welsh peasant who taught himself Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French; yet was so complete an 
Idiot that he was unfit to take care of himself, and 
could not be taught any manual art by which he might 
earn his living. 

Again, there was a very eminent physician who be- 
came idiotic, and so continued for the rest of his life, 
taken care of likea child. But he was found—when 
he could be prevailed on to prescribe for a patient—to 
retain all his medical skill. 

Sect. 2.—Parttat INSANITY. 

Insanity also, as well as idiocy, is often partial. And 
when it is confined to some one delusion, it is called 
Monomania. A madman will often be not only 
rational, but very intelligent, except on some one 
point; and even in the point wherein he is insane will 
display great ingenuity. 

A man who was a good scholar was confined in a 
madhouse where he was treated harshly ; and he wrote 


| to a friend—also a scholar—to entreat liim to procure 


his release. But he knew that his keeper opened and 


| read all his letters ; and accordingly he described him- 


self in his letter as very comfortable and kindly used ; 


| and then he added what professed to be a quotation 


from a classical author, but which was a description in 
Greek (which he knew the keeper did not understand) 
of his ill-treatment. 

Another gentleman complained of being unjustly 
confined as a madman; and he and his keeper were 
examined together before a jury. He answered all 
their questions quite rationally, and displayed such 
perfect good sense that the jury were filled with indig- 
nation against the physician, who was the keeper. The 
octor, when called on for his defence, said, “ Well, 
sir, you have made out a grievous case of ill-usage, but 
you have not told these gentlemen of your driving 


| round the moon in a coach and four every night.” 


“ And if I do,” said the madman, “ it is no thanks to 
you, for you would prevent me if you could.” 
SrcT. 3.—AVERSION TO FRIENDS. 

Mad patients are apt to take an especial aversion to 
those whom in their sane state they are the most 
warmly attached to, And hence it is generally found 
expedient to remove them from their families, and 


| place them among strangers. One of the most curious 


cases of Monomania was that of a man who had dis- 
played wonderful ability as a practical chemist, and 
had thus acquired a large fortune. He was perfectly 
sane in all points but one, which was an unaccountable 
antipathy to his only child, a daughter, whom he be- 
lieved, without the least foundation, to be one of the 
most depraved of human Beings. He made a will 
leaving all his property to some public institution. 


And if he had simply done this, the will would probably 
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have stood good, since he might have been supposed to 
have some good reasons, though not stated, for what 
he did. But, luckily for his daughter, he gave his 
reasons for disinheriting her; charging her with atro- 
cious crimes, which she was able easily to prove she 
could not possibly have committed; and thereupon the 
will was set aside on the ground of insanity, and she 
inherited as heir at law. 


Scr. 4.—TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 

The treatment of insane patients was formerly much 
more violent and harsh than what is generally ap- 
proved and practised now. A comparatively mild 
treatment is found sufficient for their due restraint, 
and also conducive to their recovery. 

The disorder is much more curable, except in those 
advanced in years, than is generally supposed, If it 
be taken in time, the patients, if young, much oftener 
recover than not. And since, when they do recover, 
care is generally taken to keep the matter a secret, 
hence the disorder is generally supposed to be of less 
frequent occurrence than it really is. 


VARIETIES OF INSANITY. 

The varieties of the disorder are endless. Some 
patients are gloomy and sullen ; others, gay and talka- 
tive; others, fierce and malignant ; some fancy them- 
selves kings, possessing boundless wealth; a much 
greater number fancy themselves ruined and reduced 
to beggary. Some believe themselves angels, or in- 
spired prophets; others, that they are doomed to per- 
dition. And a very large proportion fancy themselves 
the victims of a conspiracy, or that they are ill used 
by their kindest friends. Some variety of treatment 
accordingly is required for different cases. 


Sror. 5.—Criminat Lunatics. 

When any criminal act is committed by a person 
who is suspected to be of unsound mind, the jury which 
has to decide are often perplexed with long metaphy- 
sical discussions about moral agency, which they can- 
not be expected to understand, and which if they did 
understand them, would be nothing to the purpose. 

The only question they ought to inquire about is, 
whether the man intended to do the thing he did. 
For, if any one is so complete an Idiot (like the one 
mentioned in the last Lesson) as not to know that cut- 
ting off a man’s head will kill him, or if he is so mad 
as not to know that fire will burn, no such person 
could be influenced by penalties denounced against 
murder, or against arson [incendiarism]. But if he 
intended to kill a man, or to set fire to a house, then, 
however absurd and irrational may be his motive for 
that design, he might conceivably have been deterred 
from the act by the fear of punishment. If he is so 
mad as to think it allowable or virtuous to commit a 
murder, or to set a house on fire, he may still be with- 
held from those crimes by the expectation of suffering 
the penalty of them. Indeed, some religious or political 
fanatics have been fully persuaded that the assassina- 
tion of some great man was a laudable act. And 
though some of these have braved death in making 
such an attempt, one cannot doubt that many others 
of them would have attempted the same if they could 
have done so with impunity. Now (as was pointed out 
in the Lessons on the British Constitution), the proper 
end of all human punishment is the prevention of 
crime, Vengeance—the inflicting of evil with no such 
end in view—is not allowable to Man. 

If, therefore, a person designs to do the thing he 
does, he may be presumed, whether sane or insane, to 

a Being capable of being deterred by the fear of 
punishment. And that madmen are capable of being 
thus influenced, is well known. The threat of a strait 
waistcoat, or of a solitary cell, will often keep them in 
order, 





Szor. 6.—Discussions anout Morat ReEsPonsi- 
BILITY IRRELEVANT. 

All disquisitions, therefore, about a man’s having, or 
not having, power to distinguish moral right and 
wrong, and being morally responsible, are foreign from 
the purpose. For, supposing a man to be wholly des- 
titute of such power, he is then, so far, on a level with 
the Brute-creatures. Now, ‘we all know that brutes 
are capable of being deterred by the apprehension of 
punishment. A dog may be cured of worrying poultry 
or sheep by the fear of a beating. And though the 
sheep mentioned in a former lesson could not be made 
to understand that it is morally wrong to trespass on 
a cornfield, they are kept from it by the fear of a bite 
from the shepherd’s dog. 

For want of having this simple principle kept before 
the mind of a jury, they are bewildered, and left to 
decide at random, and often decide wrongly. And it 
may be added, that a madman will often be so far con- 
scious of his own state—or, at least, aware that he is 
thought to be mad—that he will therefore ca/culate 
upon impunity, and act accordingly. ‘There was, for 
instance, in Dublin, a few years since, a madman who 
threatened and attempted the lives of several persons, 
on account of some imaginary offence, and in threaten- 
ing one of them he said, “ Remember the case of M. 
who shot Mr. S.” He alluded to the case of another 
madman, who had, a few years before, waylaid and 


| murdered a gentleman, and had been acquitted on the 


plea of insanity. Again, when, some years ago, a mad- 
man set fire to York Minster, it is said that the matter 
became known to the inmates of a lunatic asylum 
there, who talked it over among themselves. One of 
them having observed that he supposed the incendiary 
would be hanged, another is said to have replied : “* No, 
he is one of Us, and will be acquitted.” And so he 
was, 
Sror. 7.—Omisstons IN THESE LESSONS. 

There are several very curious mental phenomena, 
which have been purposely left unmentioned in these 
Lessons; because, being not known, or but little known 
to most people, they are also so strange and unaccount- 
able that no one could be expected to believe them 
without strong proofs. And to bring forward such 
ample evidence of them as might be adduced, and as 
would be needed, together with a refutation of the ob- 
jections that have been raised, and also an exposure of 
all the delusions and impostures that have been mixed 
up with well-established facts, would require a long 
treatise, quite unsuitable to an elementary work like 
this. And with respect to the points that have been 
noticed, these Lessons do not at all pretend to have 
exhausted the subject. A full description of every- 
thing relating to the Human Mind, as far as known, 
and an examination of all the theories concerning it 
that various writers have framed, would occupy a very 
large volume. 

But it is hoped that the brief outline which has been 
given, and the remarks made on some important points, 
may have the effect of turning the reader’s attention 
to the subject, and exciting him to pursue the study 
of it; and, especially, that he may have been guarded 
against being either unduly alarmed or disheartened, 
or, again, captivated and misled, by bold but unsound 
theories, and grand sounding language that conveys no 
distinct meaning. 





A trv Christian is the only selfish man in the world: 
all others are not self-lovers, but self-destroyers.—Hopkins. 


In trifles, infinitely clearer than in great deeds, actual 
character is displayed. 
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COST OF OUR DRINKING HABITS.* 


AxovT one million one hundred thousand Pounps 
STERLING are weekly squandered in intoxicating drink 
and tobacco by the working classes of the United 
Kingdom. Imagine that for a single week no intoxi- 
cating liquors were drunk, but that all this money 
were sent to Manchester for cottons, calicoes, ete. 
What excitement there would be on the exchange, 
giving and receiving orders! How merrily would go 
the mills and manufactories! How the warehouses 
would be filled with goods until nearly a thousand 
wagons took them to the railway stations to be sent 
to every town in the kingdom! Keep away from 
the public-house another week, and send the next 
£1,100,000 to Bradford for children’s dresses. What 
amazement as the letters containing the orders were 
read! Bright and beautiful the styles, and almost 
boundless the quantities, that such an arrival of money 
would produce! The third week send the £1,100,000 
to Leeds to buy woollens. Its coloured cloth-hall 
would be cleared, and its village clothiers have in 
distant years to tell their children’s children of a 
market day, to which “ they ne’er may see the like 
again!” Send the fourth £1,100,000 to Paisley for 
shawls for mothers and daughters. No minstrel’s 
song tells of such an amount of treasure being con- 
veyed over the borders. Swiftly would the shuttle 
fly, and long would there be good times in Puisley! 
The fifth £1,100,000 might be sent to Nottingham for 
hosiery. Its artisans would require months and 
months to complete so magnificent an order! The 
sixth week’s might be sent to Northampton for shoes. 
Leather would be scarce, and every maker would have 
to stick well to his last, for a long time tocome! The 
seventh to Sheffield for cutlery. Ancient as is the 
Cutlers’ Company, its annals mention no period so 
prosperous as Sheffield would be! The eighth to 
Staffordshire for china and crockery. The potteries 
would be employed both night and day, before one 
half the sets were ready! The ninth might be sent 
for linens. Barnsley and Belfast might divide the 
money, and months would go by before one half was 
paid in wages! The tenth to Dewsbury for blankets. 
New mills would have to be erected, and the popula- 
tion all busily engaged before the bales were ready ! 
The eleventh might be sent to London for books. 
But they could not be obtained, until the paper had 
been made, and such a quantity would more than 
employ all hands at present in the mills! And the 
twelfth, to hallow all the rest, might be expended in 
the purchase of copies of the Word of God. The 
money spent in intoxicating drink in one week, would 
supply a Bible, not only to every home, but to every 
man and woman in the empire! 

All this long line of glorious deeds could be accom- 
plished in twelve weeks—eighty-four days, were the 
working classes of the United Kingdom, for that 
time, to refrain from intoxicating drink. What other 
union could be so fraught with comfort to innumerable 
homes, so overflowing with benefits to all? 





* From an admirable and useful little work, entitled, ““Goop 
Times ; or the Savings’ Bank and the Fireside’’—which de- 
serves to be read and pondered by every working man, 
London: Groombridge and Sons, 








A THOUGHT FOR THE END OF 
THE YEAR. 

Ir ye are Christ’s in earnest heartfelt self-devotion, in 
the entire surrender of yourselves to Him who hath 
redeemed you by his precious blood, then indeed 
“death is yours.” It may not be that, when he 
draws near to you, death shall be welcomed with rap- 
ture, or even regarded without shrinking and dread, 
At the best, his is never a sweet face, nor is it a sound 
to which mortal ear can listen calmly when his step is- 
heard on the threshold, or his knock strikes the door, 
But if you are Christ’s, there is that in your condition 
which may well mitigate the fear, as it will ultimately 
triumph over the power, of death. Death comes at 
Christ’s command to call the believer to himself; 
and grim and ghastly though be the look of the mes- 
senger, surely that may well be forgotten in the 
sweetness of the message he brings. Death comes to 
set the spirit free; and rude though be the hand that 
knocks off the fetters, and painful though be the pro- 
cess of liberation, what need the prisoner care for 
that, when it is to freedom, life, home, he is about to 
be emancipated? Death strikes the hour of the soul’s 
everlasting espousals, and though the sound may be a 
harsh one, what matters that ? To common ear it 
may seem a death-knell, to the ear of faith it is a 
bridal peal. ‘ Now,” may the fainting passing soul 
reflect, ‘‘ now my Lord is coming, I go to meet hin— 
to be with Jesus—to dwell with him in everlasting 
light and love—to be severed from him no more for 
ever: O Death, lead thou me on!” Or, if frail nature 
should faint and fail in that awful hour, surely this 
may be its strong consolation, the thought that even 
in the article of dissolution, He to whom the soul 
belongs is near and close beside it, to sustain the for- 
titude of his servant, and shield him in the last 
alarms. “The night falls dark upon my spirit; I 
tremble to go forth into that awful mystery and 
gloom: help, Lord, for my spirit faileth”—is this the 
cry of its passing anguish? Fear not” will be the 
sweet response that falls upon the inner ear—“ Fear 
not, I am with thee; the night is far spent, the day 
is at hand; a little moment, and the shadows shall 
flee away for ever!” “O Death!” may not then the 
dying saint, rising into the magnanimity of his 
glorious faith, exclaim—“O Death, I fear thee not; I 
am not thine, but thou art mine! Thanks be to God 
that giveth me the victory through Jesus Christ my 
Lord ! ”—Caird. 


Lisrria.—In one of a series of articles upon the 
Colony of Liberia, which appeared in the “ Leisure 
Hour” in February last, allusion was made to charges 
which had been brought by some writers against the 
inhabitants of that colony, for being themselves im- 
plicated in a species of domestic bondage. At the 
time, we expressed a hope that a farther investigation 
of the circumstances would prove the groundlessness 
of such a charge; and from information that we have 
since obtained from reliable sources, we are lappy to 
express our conviction that no foundation whatever 
exists for the accusation in question. 


END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME, 


























